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poraries are .sprinkled abundantly through her books. These scraps of philosophy, which form the 'tags,' so to speak, of so many chapters, are not the least charming of our novelist's utterances. But, as far as the delineation and development of character is concerned, there is no writer of these times, at least, who permits the persons that crowd her stage to apeak so simply and entirely for themselves. It is impossible for any one working under the influence of the subjective glamour thrown over the literature of the Teutonic races by the respective lights of Wordsworth and Goethe, to achieve the absolutely objective colouring of Shakespeare. The habit of analysing their own feelings and the springs of their own ideas, is so strongly characteristic of all who now take the trouble to think at all ; the introspective faculty, which may be counted as a comparatively modern discovery, is so constantly turned upon the working of our own souls, that, quite involuntarily and almost unconsciously, a writer impresses somo trace of his personality upon his productions. But, in spite of this, what can be done, is done by our authoi*. Her characters are not like the scenes in old dramatic representations, labelled with distinctive appellations ; they are presented to us and we are left to form from their actions our own opinion as to their merits and demerits.
In yet another way is George Eliot gifted with the true dramatic instinct. She turns aside, it is true, to discuss, not frequently, except in Daniel Deronda, the motives of her characters or the characters themselves, but often some point suggested by a passing allusion, some question arising naturally from the situation in which the persons of the story have placed themselves, or from words spoken by one or othor of them. But these digressions, though they add to the value of the books, and are not to be looked upon as artistic blemishes, are seldom, if ever, of the essence of the story. They assist in working out the artist's purpose, but they are not necessary and leading elements in the main design. There are certain thoughts running through the whole of these works, sonic* particular and vital truths which the writer has in her heart, and which she wishes to impress upon her readers, as among the important facts of human existence, without an examination of which it is impossible to comprehend fully the working of the external arid internal life around us. But these truths are nowhere insisted upon in her works in so many words, They are to be found by reading carefully, and, as only students of Wordsworth know fully how to read, " between the lines/' The cardinal points of , George Eliot's philosophy, into a detailed analysis of .wfcfoll ^f have here no leisure to enter, may be briefly, if